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worthy superior of the convent forget us, for on our dinner-table was a heap of
chupatees, flour cakes similar to pancakes, which the monks had made expressly
for us, with the finest ghee.

The evening was splendid, and the sky brilliant with stars; so we retired to
rest with the pleasant conviction that we had left Bhopal for some time. But the
monsoon is the season for sudden changes. We had hardly slept a few hours
before we were startled from our slumbers by a frightful uproar, and we saw our
tent shaken by a furious wind. In short, it was a repetition of the scene at
Govindgurh. Fearing to be smothered in the canvas of our habitation, we rushed
outside, and for a whole half-hour received at the foot of a tree a very disagreeable
shower, in which rain was mingled with broken branches and stones, swept along
by the wind, and dashing" into our faces. T^e dared not to approach our tent,
round which the uprooted stakes, attached te^their cords, were executing a terrible
whirligig.

At length the wind abated, but the rain continued pouring down in torrents;
and when we regained. our tent we found our beds and baggage swimming.
Fortunately our table had escaped from the deluge; and without taking any
further notice of the rain, which came in on all sides at the rent partitions, we
rolled ourselves in our blankets, and lay down on this not over-downy couch and!
slept till morning.

The morning, alas! brought us no consolation. The sky was one unbroken
sheet of grey, and the rain fell without ceasing; and, what was worse, the
Betwa, overflowing its banks, rolled its yellow waters to the very foot of our
tent, threatening to sweep away,#u'r encampment. We had no alternative left us
but to return to Bhopal without delay; but how were we to cross the furious
torrent which barred our road ? Schaumburg and I looked sorry figures in our
torn clothes, all covered with mud ; and we consulted about the means of getting
away from this unlucky spot; but how were we to cross the river? That was
the difficulty; from which I called upon my good bearer to rescue us. "Nothing
is easier," says-he. "We must not even think of the boats, which could not
resist the force of the current; but we have three elephants, and they will carry
us with our baggage and tents to the opposite side." How could our elephants
face such a stream ? I sent for the mahouts, and they all declared that they were
ready to make the attempt rather than let us remain where we were, without
shelter from the rain.

As soon as the order was given every one set to work, and the tents were
raised and placed on the backs of the elephants, on which the men divided them-
selves. Schaumburg, myself, and the bearer mounted our favourite elephant, which
we used at Bhopal; and, when all was ready, our mahout urged his animal
towards the river. The sagacious beast approached the water, sounded it for a
moment with his trunk, as though to test the force of the stream, and then fell
back uttering two or three cries like the sound of a clarion, as if to protest against
our temerity. A touch with a pike on the crown of his head warned him, how-
ever, that we were not inclined to dispute about the matter; and, bravely resigning
himself, he dashed into the water. His heavy bulk seemed insensible to the
strength of the current, yet it was only by letting himself drift for a few hundred
yards that he could reach the opposite bank There he had already planted his
fore-feet on the ground, M$ crupper rounded, and we had arrived in port, when.